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their fears of the consequences of Socialism, they would
not, if defeated at the polls, be entitled to act upon their
fears. On the other hand, it might have the effect of
persuading them that counsel of this kind indicated a lack
of virility in the men who gave it, that if their leaders are
sincerely persuaded that Socialism means national ruin,
they ought not tamely to accept defeat because of a
snatch victory at the polls which a more fortunate cam-
paign, with an electorate always uncertain of its own
mind, might easily be persuaded to reverse.
But let us look, for a moment, at the same position
from the other side. Can we imagine a Labour Prime
Minister, on the morrow of a victory at the general
election, addressing his followers on these lines: "We
have at length got our majority for Socialism. We intended
to use our power to lay the foundations of the Socialist
State, for, as we have urged for so long, it is impossible to
patch up any longer the decaying structure of capitalism.
Unfortunately, our victory and. its consequences have
produced such panic on the other side as to make it
doubtful whether the implementation of our victory can
be carried through peacefully. We ought not to jeopardize
peace, which is more important than Socialism. The
British Constitution is unworkable unless the minority is
prepared to abide by the verdict of the polls* Clearly, it is
not prepared so to abide. My colleagues and 1 therefore
propose, in the interest of peace, to postpone the intro-
duction of the measures we promised, and for which we
have the necessary support in the House of Commons,
until it is clear that their introduction is unlikely to
provoke conflict."
Such an attitude is the negation of government; a
leader who adopted it would not remain a leader for
twenty-four hours. And it is no more a possible attitude
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